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sessions.   Under these conditions the following are examples of the
many results obtained from the total experiment:
1.  Steadiness was measured by having the subject insert a stylus
into a hole only slightly larger than the stylus.    Contacts with the
sides of the hole were counted by an electrical device as a measure of
steadiness.
There was a small but consistent increase in tremor after the smok-
ing periods for both smokers and nonsmokers; tremor increased more
in the habitual smokers than in the nonsmoker. Even at the begin-
ning of the experimental period the habitual smokers showed them-
selves to be more unsteady.
2.  Speed of adding was measured by having the subject add, as
quickly as possible 6, then 7, then 8, to any two-place numbers
named by the examiner.   For instance, if the experimenter named 42,
the subject would add 6 and obtain 48 then 7 to obtain 55, then 8 to
obtain 63.   Then he would add 6, 7, and 8 successively, beginning with
the last obtained total of 63.   In 30 seconds the experimenter would
name a new two-place number as <the new starting point.   The score
was the number of correct additions made in 5 minutes.
In speed of adding, nonsmokers were slower after smoking than
they were before, and habitual smokers were faster, Nonsmokers
decreased their scores by an average of 3 per cent, while smokers
increased theirs by an average of 5 per cent. While this effect is slight,
there were no exceptions within either group.
3.  Rate of learning was measured by requiring the subjects to
memorize one-syllable nonsense names given to geometrical forms.
The forms were presented one at a time in a small window by a machine
built for the purpose.   Each form was presented for 5 seconds and in
the middle of the exposure period the experimenter called the name of
the form.   Then, on the second and succeeding exposures (of the same
five forms) the task of the subject was to attempt to give the names of
the forms before the experimenter prompted him.   The number of
promptings a subject required before he could finally call off the correct
names constituted a measure of his learning ability.   Five new forms
and names were presented for succeeding tests.
In rate of learning there was no definite or lasting effect on either
group as a result of the smoking sessions. However, the habitual
smokers did not learn quite as promptly as the nonsmokers at any time.
4.  Heart rate was measured by taking the pulse at the beginning
of the experimental sessions and at intervals throughout the periods
of rest, testing, and smoking.
An unmistakable increase of almost 10 per cent occurred in the